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posed in the field of educational measurements. Al- 
though every teacher would find in this volume numer- 
ous sections of unusual interest, it is not well adapted 
for beginners in the field of testing. Dr. McCall has 
attempted to state many ordinary operations and facts 
in algebraic formulae, which are convenient for one 
who has learned how to use them but somewhat mysti- 
fying to the unitiated. Many of the schemes proposed 
can be judged only by those who have wide experience 
in educational practice, and after extensive scientific 
checking of the results. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first 
part discusses the uses of measurements in education, 
the second gives directions for the development and 
standardization of new tests, and the third gives very 
briefly the statistical methods necessary for the inter- 
pretation of test results. 

Although the reviewer is in sympathy with the evi- 
dent purposes of the writer, he does not fully share the 
writer's confidence in the accuracy of the tests and 
sales now available. It may in some future day be 
possible and wise to depend on the reliability of an 
educational measurement to the extent of drawing 
from it various derived quotients and indirect con- 
clusions, but that day has hardly arrived. We need at 
present more ordinary good sense and intelligent under- 
standing of the Hmitations of the scales used, rather 
than more elaborate formulae for treating the scores. 
Measurements are perhaps the most useful tools avail- 
able to teachers, but even the most elaborate statistical 
calculations with the results will not overcome the 
crudeness of the tools employed. — M. R. T. 



The Trend in American Education. James Eark Russell. 
Volume Four in the American Education Series, edited by 
George Drayton Strayer. American Book Company, New 
York, 1922. Pages 294. Price $1.28. 

This is a very notable collection of addresses, essays 
and articles by Dean Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the book covers a very wide 
range of topics. The title to the volume is given by 
the introductory essay, called "The Trend in American 
Education," which is a revised reprint of an article 
appearing in the "Educational Review" sixteen years 
ago. Other subjects discussed include "The Training 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools" an address made 
before the National Education Association in 1901 ; 
"The Educational Value of Examinations for Ad- 
mission to College," which first appeared in the "School 
Review" in 1903; "The Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities of Professional Service," reprint of the com- 



mencement address delivered at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1906; "The Call to Professional 
Service," reprint of an article which appeared in the 
Columbia University Quarterly in 1908; "The School 
and Industrial Life," reprint of an article from the 
"Educational Review" in 1909; "Professional Factors 
in the Training of the High School Teacher," which 
appeared in the "Educational Review" in 1913 ; "Spe- 
cialism in Education," an article which appeared in the 
"American Schoolmaster" in 1913; "Co-education in 
High Schools," revised reprint from "Good House- 
keeping" in 1913; "The Vital Things in Education," 
revised reprint from the same magazine for March 
1914; "Scouting Education," revised reprint from the 
"Teachers College Record" for January, 1917; "Edu- 
cation for Democracy," revised reprint from the 
"Teachers College Record," May 1918; "The Organi- 
zation of Teachers," an address delivered before the 
summer session at Teachers College in 1919 ; and "The 
University and Professional Training," an address de- 
livered at the inauguration of President Coffman at 
the University of Minnesota in 1921. 

School men and women throughout the country will 
welcome this collection of Dean Russell's thoughtful 
essays and speeches on these problems of education. 
During the past twenty-five years Dean Russell has 
been responsible for the rather remarkable growth of 
an educational institution which has trained leaders 
for every phase of education in this country. During 
these years he has thought and planned and his 
leadership is outstanding. Another contribution is 
made by him in bringing together in accessible and 
usable form this record of his thought concerning per- 
plexing educational problems. The various chapters 
are definite and specific and have been revised since 
they originally appeared. Among the outstanding 
chapters are "The School and Industrial Life," "Spe- 
cialism in Education," "The Vital Things in Educa- 
tion," "Scouting Education" and "The University and 
Professional Training." — E. W. K. 



Our best schools are not built by school officials 
who take counsel of their doubts and fears, nor by 
those who are so sensitive that they cannot at times 
stand a little criticism. Progressive schools are di- 
rected by progressive officials. 



Socrates said, "Bad men live that they may eat and 
drink whereas good men eat and drink that they may 
live."— Plutarch. 



